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Art. I .—On Consciousness, and Cases of so-called Double Conscious¬ 
ness. By Samuel Jackson, M.D., Emeritus Professor of the Institutes 
of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. etc. 

There is no subject more interesting and important than the investi¬ 
gation of the psychical or intellectual and moral faculties of man, with 
their modes of action and the diversities which they manifest in different 
individuals. Upon an accurate knowledge of these subjects must depend, 
in a great measure, the progress of civilization and the establishment of a 
sound social system based upon moral principles. The attempts of nu¬ 
merous philosophers to treat this subject on metaphysical principles have 
proved utter failures. This necessarily results from the method which has 
been pursued. They have been limited to the contemplation of the work¬ 
ings of their own minds and of a limited number of associates. A certain 
amount of correct knowledge may be acquired in this manner, but the 
great varieties manifested in the numerous masses of individuals and races, 
and in the conditions of the intellect as instanced in mental affections and 
diseases, cannot be understood or comprehended from so small a field of 
observation. 

This subject belongs properly to Biology, as much so as the functions 
of any other organ of the animal economy; and it must be studied in the 
same manner, by careful observation, accumulation, and analysis of the 
distinct moral and intellectual facts manifested in the actions of individuals. 
This knowledge is only to be obtained by studying intelligence wherever it 
appears—in the lower and higher animals, in persons of deficient intellect, 
in the insane, in criminals, and in those with some predominant idea, as well 
as the exceptional cases of superior intellects. 
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The nature and seat of consciousness are points as yet undetermined, 
and some light may probably be thrown upon this subject by the observa¬ 
tion of the modifications that at times are detected in it under special 
circumstances. With this impression, I have been induced to report a few 
cases of what have been called alternations of consciousness. 

Case I.—This case occurred early in my practice. I was requested, in 
March, 1831, to see a young man, a clerk in a fashionable dry goods store, 
who had been attacked with convulsions. The history of the case was that 
he had been in Maryland on a visit, where he had been affected with a bilious 
remittent fever. He had previously been on a lowering diet for some time. 
He returned before his convalescence was confirmed, and resumed his 
occupation. Soon afterwards a large invoice of goods was received, the 
unpacking and arrangement of which he superintended, and experienced 
considerable fatigue from his labours. In the evening he was attacked 
with convulsions of a violent character, during which he was unconscious. 
In the course of twenty-four hours the convulsions were abated. He re¬ 
mained without any peculiar symptom, but in a state of great prostration, 
with occasional delirium, for two days. About the third day the attendants 
remarked that his mind^vas engaged, as it were, in the recital or narrative 
of imaginary scenes taking place in New York, where he supposed himself 
to be in company and holding conversations with, and finally paying parti¬ 
cular attentions to, a lady. He imagined he had a rival for her favours, and 
entered into a quarrel that ended in a challenge and a duel. This was the 
outline of a complete novelette, with various adventures that are omitted, 
composed at periods of about half an hour each during three days, and it 
was observed that when the story was resumed it was in immediate con¬ 
nection with the part where it had ceased. The ladies of the family became 
interested, and were notified when the romance was continued. 

During this period his eyes were open, and, to all appearances, he was 
awake and conscious; but when he would suddenly cease, and was asked 
what he had been doing, he insisted that he had been fast asleep. He was 
utterly unconscious of anything that had occurred. The ladies remarked 
his language was in refinement far above his natural discourse. In pro¬ 
portion as his nervous system became composed and his strength improved, 
this unnatural manifestation of consciousness disappeared. After a short 
time he went to the country to recruit, and ultimately regained his health. 

Case II.—In April, 1831, a young lady from Virginia was brought to 
this city and placed in my charge. She was from eighteen to twenty years 
of age, and had been for five years afflicted with a great variety of symp¬ 
toms ; she had had several attacks of autumnal fever; it might be said of 
her constitution that it was an organization in ruins, not a single function 
was in a normal condition. She was emaciated, and so much prostrated in 
strength that she could not get in or out of bed without assistance. 
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At the period when she came under my care she was daily subject to 
violent attacks of neuralgia and spasms, with disturbed consciousness, and 
at times delirium. The neuralgic pains frequently affected the right eye, 
and had produced amaurosis. So far as inspection could then be carried, 
the eye appeared to be perfect in structure. As an instance of the intensity 
of these attacks, I may mention one which occurred the week of her arrival 
in Philadelphia. The pain was so great that it crazed her. She was crying 
out with the torture, and insisted that the ball of the eye had been torn 
from its socket and a coal of fire substituted in its place. I had been 
accustomed to give relief in such cases by acupuncture at the seat of pain. 
I introduced from five to six needles around the eye, and in about ten or 
fifteen minutes the pain ceased, never to return in that organ. 

At this time she had daily modifications of her consciousness, and suffered 
intensely with movable or flying pains, which seemed to make the circuit 
of the body in a few minutes; the motions were indicated by her grasping 
in succession the different parts that became affected, and terminated in 
seizing the throat with both hands, so as to endanger crushing the larynx. 
In this state her attendants had to watch her in order to prevent the clutch¬ 
ing of the throat. This condition I controlled by the repeated use of the 
moxa on the back of the neck. As soon as the pain of the burn was felt, 
the spasm ceased. 

In a few days the attacks of neuralgia and spasms were mitigated in 
intensity and diminished in frequency so that she would often be two or 
three days in a quiet condition. It was then I learned from the friend who 
attended her that there were times daily when she was not in her normal 
state of consciousness. This was shown by a difference in her character 
and actions. She was frequently in conversation with imaginary persons, 
and supposing circumstauces and occurrences which had no existence. As 
an instance, I found her one day in great distress of mind, and shedding 
streams of tears. When I asked her friend what had occasioned this dis¬ 
tress, I was informed that she insisted and complained I had given her a 
terrible scolding. She did not recognize or pay any attention to me, nor 
could I persuade her it was all a fallacy. It was sometimes difficult to 
distinguish the two different states, but the friend had one test on which 
she relied, and that was to ask her to sing. In the abnormal consciousness 
she did not hesitate, although she had an indifferent voice and no know¬ 
ledge of music; but in her normal condition no inducements could prevail 
upon her to make the attempt. 

As the intensity of the nervous attacks diminished, these accessions 
w^pe less frequent and of shorter duration. After the spasms and neuralgic 
attacks were got under control, the disturbed manifestations of conscious¬ 
ness disappeared. 

This is not a very striking case, but it appears to me to be an example 
of the modifications to which consciousness is subject. 
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Case III.—A young lady was brought by her mother to this city, to 
consult me respecting her case. She was from fifteen to sixteen years of 
age, in apparent perfect health, her organization fully developed for that 
time of life, and the organic functions in their natural condition. The af¬ 
fection was entirely mental, consisting in daily alternations in consciousness. 
In these alternations the present was completely lost; her whole attention 
was given to those absent friends with whom she was engaged in imaginary 
talk. From being of her natural character and disposition, she would sud¬ 
denly change, and enter into conversations with her companions and friends 
at home. She laboured under great depression, but no excitement. On 
my second visit, I found her in the abnormal condition. She was holding 
conversations with her acquaintances in her native place (300 miles distant), 
but suddenly ceased and entered into a soliloquy which was a lamentation 
of her fate—“Alas, that one so young should so early in life have all her 
prospects blasted 1” Her mother then informed me of the cause that 
brought on her present condition. She had been placed at a boarding- 
school some little distance from her home, and had an attack of fever there. 
She was attended by a physician beyond the middle period of life, who was 
very attentive throughout her illness and convalescence. Her grateful feel¬ 
ings were such as to become a devoted affection, which she could not control, 
and too openly manifested. In consequence, her parents removed her from 
the school. This separation did not produce the effect that was anticipated, 
but she sank into a condition of depression and melancholy which gradually 
terminated in the mental state just described. She had been under medical 
treatmeut without benefit for some time, and was then brought to me. I 
was convinced, from the perfect condition of her health, that the disturb¬ 
ance was purely mental, and not excited by any organic disease. I could 
expect nothing from medicine; the remedy must be of a moral character. 
The circumstances in which she was placed here embarrassed me in devising 
such a treatment; they were alone, with few or no acquaintances, and the 
religious feelings of her mother and those in which she had been brought 
up would not permit them to resort to the theatre or other public amuse¬ 
ments which I have found effectual in cases of moral affections. 

I advised a visit to Cape May, as it was in the height of the season, 
but they returned without any benefit derived from it. They were of an 
English family, and I inquired if they bad not relatives in England, and 
at once proposed they should make a visit there, giving them a full 
assurance that she would return perfectly well. Arrangements were made 
with the family at home to carry out this plan, and in less than two weeks 
they set sail ou their projected voyage. About four months afterwards slv 
returned in a perfect state of health both of mind and body. 

Case IV.—In September, 1842, I was requested to see a young lady 
who had been a patient of mine when about four or five years old. She 
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had no special form of disease at that time, but a constitution not fairly 
developed; it might be said, an organism wanting the last finish. I was 
informed that she had been, when very young, reduced to a low state by a 
chronic diarrhoea, which was considered as the cause of her feeble condition. 
Her temperament was the nervous lymphatic ; very sensitive, the nervous 
system easily disordered, the muscles small and soft, and the ligamentous 
structure of the joints so flaccid as to require the support of irons, which 
she continued to wear up to the age of twelve or thirteen. I had her 
taken from school, put under the best regimen, with tonics and regulated 
exercise. 

At the time first stated, she was between fourteen and fifteen years old, 
with no decided disease. During the preceding summer she had been in 
the couutry, and, while there, lost all desire for food, which was at first 
attributed to the diet not being suited to her palate. At this time she had 
lost her sense of taste and hunger. The saliva was always acid to such 
an extent as to injure the teeth. I was doubtful as to her incapacity for 
eating, and insisted that she could accomplish it upon a fair trial. She 
told me she would do anything to oblige me, and consented to make the 
effort. Some food was brought, consisting of potatoes and meat. She 
took a portion, masticated it for some minutes, and made some ineffectual 
efforts to swallow the bolus. She finally, by the handle of the fork and 
her fingers, pushed it as far as she could into the fauces; there it rested. 
The automatic actions of deglutition were not excited into action. I then 
inquired what were her feelings. She assured me that the constant sensa¬ 
tion was that she had eaten till she was full up to the throat. This 
sensation explained the impotence of the involuntary automatic muscles of 
deglutition. She was in the habit of masticating various articles of food, 
and of swallowing the saliva, but rejecting the material. Her chief sub¬ 
sistence was fluids, principally Pajarete wine, and ale and water. Pure 
water was always returned; it did not enter the stomach, and in a few 
seconds was rejected by regurgitation. Soda powders, stimulants, or any¬ 
thing with a strong taste, given in water, were swallowed and retained. 
This state continued until the year 1852, when the sense of taste returned, 
and she resumed her usual mode of eating, taking her meals with the 
family. 

At the commencement, various nervous symptoms manifested themselves, 
in the form of spasms, mostly of the arms, never of the lower extremities, 
neuralgic pains in the abdomen, a permanent pain at the occipital base of 
the brain, which increased when the head was thrown back. These were 
soon followed by mental disturbances, particularly in the early part of the 
night, such as delirium, when it was difficult to retain her in bed, and fre¬ 
quently hallucinations of sight. At one period, for one or two weeks, 
there was something like tarantula, starting from her bed and dauciug 
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through the house, from room to room, for an hour at a time, occurring 
regularly at 8 P. M. 

As these subsided, a new series of phenomena occurred, which were sup¬ 
posed to proceed from duality of consciousness, usually called double con¬ 
sciousness. The first manifestation was in doing some act incompatible with 
her natural deportment; for instance, suddenly going into the kitchen, dress¬ 
ing a beefsteak, carrying it up into the parlor, and placing it on a table, 
when, suddenly returning to her natural character, she was surprised at the 
arrangements just made, and utterly ignorant of all she had been doing. 
At other times, without saying anything to her mother, she would put on 
a shawl and hat and go out into the streets, which was not a habit, and 
return to her proper consciousness at some distance from home, without 
knowing how she came there. These attacks were marked by a change of 
voice and a total change of character. From being mild and gentle, she 
would become abrupt and rude in her manner. At other times she would, 
in this state, play upon her piano, or go to work, sew, or engage in some 
other familiar occupation, about which she would not remember afterwards, 
so that it was difficult to distinguish one state from the other. These 
attacks were mostly spontaneous, but often followed any little mental 
emotion ; one or more of them generally occurred daily. She could recall 
nothing of what had passed, but always supposed she had been asleep. 

The first appearance of this singular abnormal state of psychical faculties 
was on February 27, 1845. It was attended with nausea and vomiting. 
The attack continued throughout two days. March 5th there was a re¬ 
newal of mental symptoms without gastric disorder. From that time 
attacks of the so-called double consciousness have been of daily occurrence, 
varying in frequency, duration, and intensity, up to the present time, 
though now less frequent and much lighter. 

From the existing pain at the base of the brain, I suspected some diffi¬ 
culty existed there which destroyed the sense of hunger, and I inserted a 
seton, which was worn for over a year. It was soon after that the sense 
of taste and the appetite returned, so that she resumed her usual mode of 
eating. During the first year of my attendance, liquid food (milk and soup) 
was introduced into the stomach by a tube, and continued for a period of 
certainly two years, when she resumed her normal mode of eating. 

Allusion is made in Combe's Phrenology to two cases, which may be 
condensed as follows: The first, described by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of 
New York, occurred in a lady residing in Pennsylvania, who, after arriving 
at adult age with excellent health, fell into a deep slumber, from which 
she awakened with a loss of every trait of acquired knowledge. After a 
few months another fit of somnolency occurred, and upon wakening she 
returned to her original character, that of a cultivated, intelligent lady. 
These alternations of consciousness and intellect had continued for four 
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years at the date of the report (1816). The second was observed by Dr. 
Dyce, of Aberdeen, but published by Dr. Dewar in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1822. It was that of a young girl, in 
whom this condition prevailed just before puberty, and disappeared when 
that state was fully established. After a sleep she would manifest many 
unusual traits of character, and, upon awakening, would be utterly uncon¬ 
scious of all that occurred, save her falling asleep; but upon the next 
recurrence of the paroxysm, she would perfectly remember all that had 
occurred in that state. 

From the preceding cases, it will be seen that these singular psychical 
phenomena occurred in two modes. In those that have come under my 
observation, the access took place in an instant, without interfering with or 
having any influence whatever on the action of the senses of consciousness 
or of the intellectual operations, except the introduction of a new set of 
ideas and trains of thought, which ceased at once after different intervals. 
The other cases reported were preceded by a sleep, generally profound, and 
terminated spontaneously. 

In an analysis of the psychical nature of man, consciousness appears to 
be the most universal and essential faculty, the principal or fundamental 
function of the brain. Through it we have a knowledge of our own exist¬ 
ence, and that of the world without. The action of the senses excited by 
the impressions of the qualities, forms, and other phenomena of external 
bodies upon the nerves of special sensibilities are made manifest by con¬ 
sciousness in perceptions, and the formation of primary ideas representative 
of the external world. These are limited; they cannot probably exceed 
more than fifty or sixty. Consciousness reveals the operations of the 
intellectual faculties in the formation of primary, compound, complex, 
complicated, and general ideas, constituting the species, genera, orders, and 
classes of the sciences, and the highest range of thought—abstract or 
philosophical ideas, absolute truths, the nearest approach to a communion 
with the creative intelligence. To one alone has this great privilege been 
accorded—Sir Isaac Newton, who discovered and made known the great 
law of the universe. In like manner are revealed through consciousness the 
operations and actions of the moral faculties and instincts that govern and 
control man in his personal, domestic, and social relations; and is equally 
manifest in the moral sentiments, when those rare traits exist. These 
elevated faculties are antagonistic to the selfish tendencies of the moral 
instincts. They exalt motives to the highest order, and impart to the 
character the virtues that distinguish the great, the good, and the wise— 
the benefactors of mankind. 

Consciousness appears to be the result or manifestation of the brain 
in action. It is immediately suspended by vertical pressure, and reap¬ 
pears as soon as that ceases. This fact has been established by repeated 
experiments in cases by which the brain has been exposed by the loss of a 
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portion of the bones of the skull. Lateral pressure does not produce this 
effect. 

From this brief sketch of the offices of consciousness, the importance 
that has been claimed for it is fairly sustained. In fact, animal existence 
and intellect without consciousness are impossible. 

Consciousness is passive; it reflects and expresses all the various motives, 
ideas, actions, and phenomena of the psychological faculties, intellectual, 
moral, and sensational; itself unchanged, “a tabula rasa”—like a looking- 
glass, it retains nothing of the ideas, images, and impressions that have 
passed over it. 1 

In the above cases the name of double consciousness is a misnomer. 
The symptoms are only those of sudden spontaneous mental action, uncon¬ 
trolled by the will. In these cases the mind wants stability, and easily 
wanders. Most frequently the paroxysm is of short duration. 

Regarding consciousness in this light, it takes the first rank in the 
psychical nature of man, which could have no existence without it. As 
to its nature, it is enveloped in the same mystery as the mind itself, and 
admits of no conjecture. 


Akt. II.— History of two Cases of Embolism ; in one following Scarlet 
Fever, with recovery; in the second, connected with Disease of the Aortic 
Valves and Coarctation of Thoracic Aorta, ending fatally. By J. 
Forsyth Meigs, M. D., one of the Physicians to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

Case I.—G. H., a fine boy, ten years of age, of good constitution, re¬ 
turned home from school on the 9th of April, 1867, in his usual health. He 
found that a kitten had fallen into the cesspool at the back of the garden. 
Procuring a rope, with a basket attached, he spent half an hour with a 
companion over the mouth of the pool, inhaling its exhalations, in the 
endeavour to extricate the animal. This was between 2 and 3 P. M. 
Next morning he was not well, complaining of weakness, sore throat, and 
loss of appetite. I saw him in the afternoon, and found him with fever, 
lassitude, and sore throat. The fauces were dark red in colour, the 
mucous membrane turgid and smooth, and on the tonsils were patches of 
dark yellowish diphtheritic deposit. The lymphatic glands at the angles 
of the lower jaw were somewhat tumefied and hardened. I ordered ten 
grains of sulphite of magnesia in water every two hours, and milk-punch, 
supposing that the exposure to the unwholesome effluvia from the cess¬ 
pool had produced an attack of diphtheria. 


1 That is the office of the mental faculty of memory. 



